4io PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN CIVILIZATION
tional decades of history if it had been merely a recoil from the risk of a
hazardous intellectual adventure. Why was it, then, that, so far from
diminishing, his distaste had been increasing steadily in the meantime ?
The answer to this question was not obscure to the writer himself. The
reason was that this growing disinclination of his had in fact little or
nothing to do with the difficulty of estimating the Western Civilization's
prospects, but was rooted in a reluctance to throw overboard one of the
cardinal principles governing the writer's whole approach to his study of
History. He was distressed by a fear that, if he allowed himself to single
out any one civilization for special treatment, he might be abandoning a
standpoint from which alone it was, in his belief, possible to see in true
perspective the whole history of a species of Society of which the Western
Civilization was one, but only one, representative; and his belief in the
tightness of this non-Western standpoint had been confirmed, in his
personal judgement, by the results of two decades spent in trying to read
the map of history from a non-Western angle of vision.

One of the stimuli that had originally spurred the writer to embark
on the present Study was an intellectual revolt against a current Late
Modern Western convention of identifying a parvenue and provincial
Western Society's history with 'History', writ large, sans phrase. In the
writer's view this convention was the preposterous offspring of a distort-
ing egocentric illusion1 to which the children of a Western Civilization
had succumbed like the children of all other known civilizations and
known primitive societies. In a latter-day chapter of Western mental
history this blight of egocentricity had been the nemesis of an act of
hybris. Western minds had contracted their vision to the narrow limits
of a parochially Western horizon because they had despised and rejected
the cultural heritages of Christianity and Hellenism that had been be-
queathed to them in the Bible and the Classics. This, in the writer's
belief, was an intellectual effect of Original Sin from which an historian
must thoroughly purge himself in order to win any hope of being able to
catch and communicate even a glimpse of the truth; and, if it was true
that an argument must find a point of departure in some axiom or other,
then the unavowed and unavowable axiom of egocentricity ought to be
ruled out by adopting the contrary axiom that all the representatives of
any species of human society are philosophically on a par with one
another.2 This spiritual discipline, which no historian could afford to
neglect in any age of the history of any society, was incumbent a fortiori
on an historian of Western origin and upbringing in an age of Western
history in which the Western Civilization happened to be in the ascen-
dant. The writer, for his part, had taken to heart this counter-axiom of
a philosophical parity between all societies of the same species; it had
justified his faith in it by serving him as his pole star for steering his
course through the first six parts of the present Study; and, though, in
a later Part,3 the value of the civilizations known to have existed up to
date had been found to be unequal as a matter of historical fact on the
evidence of an assay in which the touchstone had been the part played

i See I. i. 158-64.                                                      a See I. i. 175-7.

3 See VII. vii. 422-3 and 444-9.